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Vernon’s Civil War museu 


By STEPHANIE REITZ 


Courant Staff Writer 
= ERNON — In 1862, Burpee and other Connecticut sol- 
= Thomas Burpee left diers. 
| Rockville for the Civil The result: the New England Civil 
i, War, leading a flag- War Museum, a collection of one-of- 
| draped military company a-kind items housed in the room 





_ eg E of neighbors, friends and 
co-workers who were honored to fol- 
low him to the front. 

> He returned two years later in a 


box, killed by a sharpshooter’s bullet 

ger days before he would have 
earned of his promotion to colonel. 

` Buried in the town’s Grove Hill 

Cemetery, Burpee was mourned by | 

comrades, who named their post-war 


t 


-Grand Army of the Republic post 
after him. 
` -But as his family and friends died, 
stories of Burpee’s life eventually 
were consigned to the local history 
books. Some of his personal effects 
were stowed in a relative’s attic; the 
rest were snatched up by collectors. 
‘.- No one remained to share the per- 
sonal memories of the dark-haired, 
articulate 34-year-old who ’d super- 
vised men at a local woolens mill. 
'- -His widow never remarried, 
bécoming a seamstress to support 
herself and moving with one of their 
two sons to Waterbury when the boys 
ew up. Eventually, that line of the 
amily died out. | 
“ “Por 100 years, nobody cared,” 
said Vernon resident Ross S. Dent. 
` But Dent cares, and he and others 
are hoping to make the rest of 
Connecticut care, too. 

Dent and other local military 
enthusiasts have scoured tag sales, 
auction listings and flea markets in 
their hunt for memorabilia about 
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where the Grand Army of the 
Republic organization used to meet 
on the second floor of Vernon's town 
hall. Dent is the museum’s executive 
director. 

Despite the grand-sounding name, 
the museum is a smaller and more 
intimate collection than those housed 
at larger facilities such as the 
Connecticut Museum of History in 
Hartford. 

A visitor’s first step into the muse- 
um puts him or her at the back of a 
large, square room furnished with the 
same desks and chairs used by the 
original members of the organization. 

The hardwood floor gleams, and 
sun illuminates the vivid colors of the 
huge stained-glass windows on the 
front wall. The walls are lined with 
display cases, in which detailed labels 
describe each item. 

Crossed swords, the group’s logo 
and other military scenes are dis- 
played on the windows, which were 
installed in a 1994-95 renovation to 
replace windows that were buckling 
and cracking with age. 

The room is hushed. Soldiers’ 
solemn pictures on the walls seem to 
insist on quiet and respectful voices 
— that is, until Dent launches into an 
effusive description of each item, 
restlessly moving from one to the 
other in his pride and desire to tell 


` Please see Civil, Page H2 
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m recalls the life and death of Col. Thomas Burpee 


Skinner Camp #45, with museum 
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Kathy Hanley / Special to The Courant 


vil War Museum, on the second floor of Vernon Town Hall, appears now as it did in 
who served in the Union Army. At left is Guy 


Executive Director Ross S. Dent. 


. ence between the two eras is hu 
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um is another kitchen display, this, 
one typical of the 1920s -The ' 
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Kitchens in the 1920s were white, 
with little splashes of color thrown 
in. There were gleaming porcelain 
sinks, waffle irons and toasters. 
Best of all, there were refrigerators 
that ran on electricity. The museum 
features a General Electric model 
from the 1920s that opens with a 
push of the foot pedal. n 
Shelves were stocked with Kel- 
logs Toasted Corn Flakes and there 
was Maxwell House Coffee, which 
even back then boasted that it was 
“Good to the Last Drop.” ; 

Simonds said it doesn’t take long 
before many of the older visitors to 
the kitchen display start to remi- 
nisce. They are reminded of their 
youth by little things, like the solid 
metal irons which were warmed on 
the stove top or the wash board 
where clothes would be individual- 
ly cleaned in a large tub. | 

“Oh, I remember when we used 
to have that in our house,” is one of 
the common responses that Si- 
monds said he has heard. “Mom 
had this.” 

Almost all of the items now on 
display for the museum’s 27th ex- 
hibit are on loan from residents. 
“Many people dug into their attics 
and cellars,” he said. 6961 

In a recreation of a 1950s-era 
kitchen, it is apparent that the age 
of convenience has truly dawned. 


Electric blenders and beaters are 
available, along with pressure 
cookers and an array of colorful 
appliances. There are juice squeez- |. 
ers of all shapes and sizes and. a. ' 
kitchen set in_red vinyl that looks | 
like something out of the television 
series “Leave it to Beaver.” xa 


And to remind visitors how food 
prices have also changed over the _ 
years, there are advertisements 
from the day that show a pound of 
coffee for a quarter. Two pounds of 
prunes could be bought for a mere 
17 cents. And, perhaps the very best 
deal of all, a pound of fancy New 
York baking beans would only set 
the 1950s shopper back a nickel. 


Simonds said many of the items: 
now being exhibited as museum 
pieces were the things commonly 
in use when he was growing up. In — 
fact, he still uses some of the 
appliances. ey 

“I span a number of genera- 
tions,” Simonds said with a grin. 
“More of this is familiar than not 
familiar.” 


“Yesterday's Kitchens” will be on disè 
play through August. The Unionville 
Museum, located at 15 School St., 
Unionville is open Wednesdays, Satur: - 
days and Sundays from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 





























There is no admission fee. 
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